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Seis Sal and That 


Back to Work 


With the bout of electoral fever being abated, 
and the Congress party back in power, the country 
faces the national task assigned to all in the Second 
Five Year Plan, which has been taken in hand last 
year but which now demands final practical measures. 
Experts have dilated on the ambitious dimensions of 
the plan and singled out a few weak points: transport, 
deficit financing, foreign exchange, private invest- 
ments, balance of public and private sectors. If the 
Plan is to succeed in five or in six years, the effort 
should be on a national scale, and social workers 
should direct their attention to Community Projects, 
Labour education, thrift campaigns, co-operative or- 
ganisations, etc. When criticising the tendency of the 
Plan to absorb private undertakings, one should re- 
member the vast sums of money the Government 
devotes to encourage cottage industries and all manner 
of cooperatives. Possibly it might in general be more 
generous in its legislation and its regulations on small 
concerns. 
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Small Business 

In countries which have developed on the basis 
of freedom, and freedom is basic in the socialist pattern 
the Congress government wants to evolve, small busi- 
ness plays a vital part in the national economy without 
raising the apprehensions of the labouring classes. In 
France the concerns which employ less than fifty 
workmen make up some ninety per cent of the 
industries. In the U.S.A. small business occupies about 
ninety-five per cent of the total business population 
and accounts for one third of the total national output 
of goods and services (1956). What is worthy of note 
in the U.S.A. is that Big Business does not threaten 
small business, bu: Big Government does. Federal 
taxes prevent small concerns from ploughing back 
profits into the undertaking. The steeply progressive 
taxes on income and estate have decimated the bene- 
volent bankers that formerly advanced loans to small 
factories. Many government orders go to small con- 
cerns, but they are not of any long-range terms ; they 
are mostly yearly orders. The mass of rules and re- 
gulations are enough to swamp concerns which cannot 
afford the extra staff needed to read, digest and apply 
them, and in any case force them to take in new hands 
to collect the taxes on employees and customers and 
hand them over to the Government .without being 
paid a cent for that work. Finally the hottest grouse 
of small business is that the Government operates 
some twenty thousand commercial activities in com- 
petition with private industry, and competes with free 
citizens in such basic activities as laundries, and even 
o supreme insult !) ice-cream plants. 
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On the other hand the large labour unions are 
endangering and damaging the position of the small 
concerns. Their wage policy can hit the small pro- 
ducers very badly; higher wages mean higher cost in 
running business. The small businessman is a marginal 
producer, who is much less able than large factories to 
pass the increased cost on to the consumer through 
higher selling prices and yet they have to follow suit 
with wages and benefits. This may explain that so 
many small concerns are wound up year after year 
or merged into larger combines. Were it not for the 
ever resourceful pioneering spirit of the American 
citizen, the U.S.A. society would eventually be di- 
vided into Big Management and Big Labour with the 
Government the uneasy arbitrator. What of our small 
business man in India ? 


Belated Wisdom 

With the new legislature and the new state govern- 
ments, it is expected that Ministers will comply with 
the instructions of the Union Minister and refrain from 
patronising pro-Communist cultural and social organi- 
sations like the All-India Peace Council, the Indian 
People’s Theatre Association the All-India Students’ 
Federation, the All-India Kisan Sabha, the National 
Federation of Indian Women, the All-India Progressive 
Writers’ Association, the All-India Association of De- 
mocratic Lawyers, the Youth League, the Indo-Soviet 
and the Indo-China Cultural Societies. 


Ministers will possibly plead a ready-made excuse 
for past negligence. Have not Communist institutions 
been officially patronised, like the Bulganin-Krushchev 
Duet, ‘the Zukow Drummer, and the Chou-en-lai Per- 
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cussion Band? Are not people tired of all those public 
receptions to delegations, commissions, and committees, 
with our officials being taken away from their normal 
jobs, the police on tenter-hooks for days on end and 
the school children mobilised for public functions 


Academic Freedom 

On the eve of his retirement, Dr. John Mathai, 
vice-chancellor of the Bombay University, threw a 
pregnant suggestion to our future Government: “ Why 
appoint State Governors as University Chancellors ?” 
The Vice-chancellor is in law responsible to the Chan- 
cellor; it means in practice that he is responsible 
to the Ministers, and ministers are politicians. 


Is it wise to make official allowance for the 
interference of politicians in University life? Rare 
are the technicians of politics who are sound and safe 
in academic work. Non-academic influence and bureau- 
cratic dictation should be resisted by University men ; 
Culture and science do not easily blossom in an atmos- 
phere of party-strife. In the very best situation, such 
party influence will be present ; Governors and their 
Ministers have financial powers and they easily suc- 
cumb to the temptation of measuring grants to the 
university’s subservience. In some universities the 
Chief Justice has been appointed as Chancellor and 
this precedent is a pointer to future nominations. 
What is expected from a Chancellor is vision, ability 
and independence, qualities which do not demand a 
political soil and a bureaucratic climate. 


A. L. 
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Suotadl Justice 


It would be, perhaps, difficult to read any popular 
pronouncement in our Press today, without meeting 
the expression ‘social justice’ and yet as Fr. Drum- 
mond writes in his Social Justice,** “The number of 
opinions with regard to the nature of social justice is 
legion.” (p. 19). 


This is hardly surprising when it is remembered 
that the term ‘social justice’ is, comparatively speak- 
ing, of fairly recent origin. “ Social Justice,” says Fr. 
Drummond, “is a concept still evolving as the whole 
modern social complex where justice must be applied 
is evolving” (ibid). Like the expressions ‘social 
service’, ‘social work’ and ‘social responsibility ’, the 
term ‘social justice’ has come into use with the 
growing consciousness of all peoples of their collective 
responsibility for the conditions which obtain in 
modern society. Social Justice has received further 
prominence especially since the social disorganisation 
which followed two world wars shocked the conscience 
of the world into realising that despite Cain’s denial 
man is still his brother’s keeper ! 


The Foundations of Social Justice 

Fr. Drummond does not spend much time discus- 
sing the traditional scholastic doctrine which distin- 
guishes three categories of justice, legal, distributive 
and commutative. Basing the whole concept of justice 


** By William F. Drummond, S.J., The Bruce Publishing Co. 
price §. 2. 
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on the dignity of the human person, he immediately 
points out that “man has other obligations from nature 
towards his fellow men besides that of not violating 
individual rights. He has a positive obligation of work- 
ing with others for the common good of all. He is 
by nature a social being.” (p. 11). That is, indeed, the 
key to the understanding of the whole question of 
social justice. The social order, like social justice 
derives from man’s social nature. 


To begin with “ man’s natural instinct moves him 
to live in civil society, for he cannot, if dwelling apart, 
provide himself with the necessary requirements of 
life, nor procure the means of developing his mental 
and moral faculties. Hence it is divinely ordained 
that he should lead his life — be is family, social or 
civil, — with his fellow men, amongst whom alone his 
several wants can be adequately supplied.” (Leo XIII 
Immortale Dei). For better or for worse man is a 
social being, and must live with his fellow men. 


It follows, therefore, that “ Society is for man, not 
man for society,” that is to say, “that by means of 
an organic union with society and by mutual colla- 
boration the attainment of earthly welfare is placed 
within the reach of all.” (p. 11). This is, indeed, a 
far cry from the Liberal principles of enlightened self 
interest, as the sole motive of social progress! In fact, 
precisely because the welfare of the individual is so 
closely bound up with the welfare of all, man cannot 
escape doing his share for the common well being, by 
social cooperation. 
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. 


Social cooperation which is the law of man’s social 
nature demands a two-way traffic: on the one hand, 
society must afford man all the means for his natural 
development, and on the other man is bound to co- 
operate and work for the common well being. Pope 
Pius XI in his Atheistic Communism puts the whole 
idea very succinctly. He writes: “Man cannot be 
exempt from his divinely-imposed obligations towards 
civil society, and the representatives of authority have 
the right to coerce him when he refuses without reason 
to do his duty. Society, on the other hand, cannot 
defraud man of his God-granted rights..... or make 
their use impossible.” (sec. 30). It needs no deep 
reflection to understand that social cooperation de- 
mands the safeguard of the rights of the individual. 
Now just as individual justice protects the individual 
rights of men, so also, social justice protects the social 
rights of the individual. 


The Nature and Scope of Social Justice 

Social cooperation, as we have seen, is the out- 
come of man’s social nature, and this cooperation aims 
at securing the common good. Now it is of the very 
essence of social justice to demand for each individual 
all that is necessary to make possible his cooperation 
for the common good. Just as, in the living body or 
organism, the health of the whole organism demands 
that each single part being healthy and sound, so also, 
in human society, the health of the whole community 
demands that each single individual be supplied with 
all those opportunities necessary for the exercise of 
his social functions. In this way, when social justice 
is satisfied, there necessarily follows an intense econo- 
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mic activity carried out in peace and harmony. In 
this way, also, the fruits of social cooperation such 
as, increased productivity and prosperity which are 
the outcome of economic activity, technical science 
and social organisation, will be put at the service of 
all men. 


According to Fr. Drummond, the “ common good”, 
referred to in the Papal documents he examines, con- 
cerns only the “ economic common good”. He writes: 
“The common good here spoken of, in so far as it is 
the end of social justice, is not the complete order 
of society in which every member enjoys the possi- 
bility of realizing his true self. It does not compre- 
hend all those values of human life such as peace, 
freedom, cultural opportunities which the end of legal 
justice includes. It is given a restricted meaning: the 
common good of the economic order — the common 
good which comes from such a division of wealth that 
all may share in the benefit of the socioeconomic pro- 
cess.” (p. 24). 


It must follow, therefore, as Fr. Drummond argues, 
that “the subjects of this virtue are not men as 
citizens but men as members of the economic order 
— the two groups, capital and labour, with whom the 
whole section (of the encyclical) is concerned. 
Violaters of the “law of social justice” are all those 
who would impede others from sharing in the benefit 
of economic development. The wealthy who claim 
everything for themselves; the outraged non-owning 
workers who demand that everything should go to 
dJabour alone” (ibid). 
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: 
Po As a further proof that social justice is concerned 
+ on with the economic order, Fr. Drummond considers the 
donee question of wages. “In this question of wages” he 
ce of writes, “social justice does not immediately regulate 
the contract between individual employer and em- 
ployee. That is a matter of ‘natural’ justice, of giving 
od ” the laborer the strict worth of his hire, of the “strictest 
‘neti justice” — commutative justice as it is called. Social 
‘ites: justice is to regulate the economic order as a whole. 
it is It looks to the common good, but again of the economic 
der order, so regulating that order that all may be able 
cent. to obtain from it a family wage.” (ibid. p. 25). 
200 Now while a study of the encyclical does reveal 
egal that in them social justice is primarily concerned with 
the the economic order, there is nothing to show that it 
mon completely excludes the entire common good, that is, 


that “that order of society in which every member enjoys 
the possibility of realizing his true self by participating 


ne in the effects of the cooperation of all.” (J. Messner. 

Social Ethics. p. 124). In fact, because the socio- 
ues economic order (of labour, wages, capital, etc.) is, for 
| an the majority of men, the means whereby they can 
der secure other necessities of life (such as health, educa- 
thee tion, etc.) social justice would seem to be directly 
ed, concerned with the socio-economic order and then, 
on indirectly with the non-economic order or common 


efit good of society. 





1im 
ing “ The end of social justice ”, writes Fr. Drummond, 
png “is the common economic good, the common good of 






that area of human activity which looks to the adapta- 
tion of useful material goods to the attainment of the 
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temporal prosperity of the human person.” (p. 40). 
From this special concern of social justice, the obvious 
connection between social justice and the institution 
of private property becomes clear. One of the founda- 
tions of the modern economic system is precisely, 
productive private property. 


The principle of social justice that material goods 
(even private property) are destined to serve the 
needs of all men, both justifies and controls the 
institution of private property. Property, in fact, is 
not something which is prescribed for its own sake 
and absolutely by the natural law. What, indeed, is 
prescribed as social justice demands, is that all men 
may use goods and services for their human per- 
fection. If, therefore, private property is in existence 
at all, that is so merely because by the method of 
private ownership is secured the initiative and care 
which are needed so that property may be put to the 
best use for the benefit of the individual and the com- 
mon good. In this sense, therefore, private property 
is really only a means for securing the best social use 
of property. While commutative justice protects the 
property rights of the individual, and demands respect 
of these rights, social justice protects the social rights 
of property and demands the social use of private 
ownership. 


A Definition 

This concern of social justice with the institution 
of private property is “another reason for asserting 
a difference between ‘social’ justice and ‘legal’ justice ”, 
according to Fr. Drummond. In fact, Messner, in his 
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book already quoted, is careful to make several dis- 
tinctions between legal justice and social justice. To 
begin with, legal justice, he holds, “ suggests positive 
law and the obligation to enact it and to obey it; 
obligations of social justice are chiefly obligations of 
natural justice, whereas those of legal justice have 
their basis chiefly in the positive law. 


In fact, just as the principle of authority is natural 
to human society even before men come together in 
State, so also, the principle of social justice is natural 
to society and an essential factor of social progress 
whether men are organised into a political set up like 
a State or not. It follows, therefore, that social justice 
operates independently of any political organisation. 
Legal justice regulates the citizen-State relationship ; 


social justice, on the other hand, does not necessarily 
suppose membership in any organised political body. 
It imposes its obligations on all men and groups and 
institutions by virtue of the ordination of the goods 
and services of the world for the use of all men. 


“ Social justice can, therefore,” as Fr. Drummond 
writes, “be defined as: a species of justice, distinct 
from commutative, legal and distributive, which re- 
quires that material goods, even privately owned, shall 
serve the common use of all men.” (p. 55). 


Social Justice and the Economic Order 

Because social justice aims at! restoring to material 
goods their natural destine, that is, the service of all 
men, its operations concern any organisation or 
regime which engages in the distribution of goods and 
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services for the satisfaction of human needs. This 
is the economic regime. Under Laissez faire economic, 
the guiding principle of all economic activity is, as 
is well known, enlightened self-interest and unrestrict- 
ed competition. In business terms this is known as 
profits. Goods are produced only to the extent to 
which they yield profits, or promise to minimise costs 
of production. Methods of production are used only 
in the measure in which they yield profits. The re- 
sources of society are employed in production accord- 
ing to the greater or lesser profits they bring in. 


Social justice, however, rejects the principle of 
unlimited self-interest as the guiding principle of all 
economic activity. Instead of the principle of self- 
interest, social justice would demand the operation of 


the principle of the economic good. In the whole com- 
plicated net-work of the economic order, — wages, 
labour, capital, and economic institutions, like, banking, 
business corporations, etc., — social justice demands 
the placing of the common good in the forefront of 
every type of economic activity. In this way, only, 
can the natural destiny of the resources of the earth 
fulfil their end and purpose. 


Fr. Drummond has added a valuable contribution 
to the literature on this all important subject of social 
justice, and while the practical application of social 
justice is still far from easy, he points the way to a 
possible solution. 


Cc. C. Clump 
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Ci-cperative Farming in ‘te OR 
wend , 2 


The question before us is this: does cooperative 
farming create those conditions in which it is possible 
not only to implement the technical improvements 
necessary to increase most efficiently the yield of the 
land, but also to solve the problems of rural under- 
employment, landless labourers, uneconomic holdings 
and to improve the standards of living in the rural 
areas ? The Chinese pretend that it does. 


But let us study what they mean by the word 
‘Cooperative’ farming, and then compare it to what 
we mean by Cooperative farming. (*) 


A. Fundamental ideas behind their ‘Cooperative’ 
Farming 


It is good to insist on the ideas behind the land 
reforms in China. These ideas are of a double nature : 
expediency and Communist dogma. 


(1) The land reform in China, which had wiped 
out the class of big land-owners and had rendered the 
land to the tiller, resulted in the scattering of land 
into small holdings which could not be economically 
cultivated by individual farmers, especially not in 
view of the increasing demands of industry on agri- 
culture, for both more foodstuffs and for the growing 
of specialised industrial crops according to new 


(4) Our notes have received unexpected confirmation from 
the B. J. Patel and F. N. Rama Minute of Dissent to the 
K. B. Patil Report. 
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techniques. Thus, for the Chinese Communists the 
pattern of industrialization influenced to no small ex- 
tent the pattern of agricultural development and the 
structure of the rural economy. Up to this point we 
can follow the Chinese, and we too accept that in 
theory Cooperative farming might be a good solution 
to solve the agricultural problem by introducing more 
rationalised and cheaper ways of cultivation. 


(2) At the back of their minds, however, the 
Communist leaders had other ideas and plans. It is 
because peasant-landownership and Communism can 
not possibly go together that they wanted to do away 
with this possible bastion of future resistance to the 
regime, as has been amply shown by the experiences 
in Russia, Poland, Hungary and other satellite 
«countries. The Krishnappa Report says: “ 
Communist party leaders held that a Socialist society 
could not be built up unless cooperative farming took 
the place of peasant proprietorship and step by step 
all vestiges of individual ownership in land was dis- 
carded.... or, in the words of Chairman Mao Tse-Tung, 
‘if positions in the country-side are not held by 
Socialism, Capitalism will assurdely occupy them.’ (7.5) 
We understand this jargon, that does not leave space 
for any dubious interpretation. It is of capital im- 
portance.to understand once for all that ‘ Cooperative’ 
‘farming in China does not mean cooperative farming 
as we understand it, but is nothing else than a Com- 
‘munist synonym for collective farming of the most 
genuine type, that leaves no place whatever for private 
ownership. The Communists have said it themselves : 
‘The aim of the ‘cooperative’ movement is to lead 
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about 110 million peasant households from individual 


to collective farming.... it is to eiiminate the last 
vestiges of ‘capitalist’ exploitation in the rural areas 
and establish ‘ Socialism...... ’ (7.5). On the irony of 


words covering different meanings, in which so many 
simple people have been trapped by Communist pro- 
paganda! For them ‘cooperative’ means collective, 
‘Capitalism ’ means private ownership and ‘ Socialism’ 
stands for Communism of the purest kind! 


In other words, they are reducing 110 Chinese 
peasant families, into an army of landless coolies — 
would slaves be too strong a word ? — who, this time 
are not in the service of their previous landlords, 
whom at least they knew and could deal with in a 
personal way, but are at the mercy of an impersonal, 
omnicompetent, omnipresent totalitarian regime. 


B. Stages in the Collectivisation of the land 

To illustrate what was said above, we shall consider 
the various steps through which the collective farms 
were imposed in China. 


lst Step — landreforms. The land was taken 
away from the big landlords (this was a good thing, 
that is gradually and peacefully being done in India 
also) and distributed to the tillers. This meant an 
extraordinary wide distribution of land ownership. 
118 million acres of land were distributed to 300 mil- 
lion peasants, at the rate of 1/3 acre per head. This is 
ridiculously little, but at least the people owned some 
land which they could call their own. This gigantic 
and drastic land reform enhanced no doubt the- 
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prestige of the party with the people, and they found 
a good occasion to strengthen their grip on the rural 
masses. The Report very euphemistically mentions 
‘the enthusiasm and hatred aroused in the people, 
being turned into a social weapon...” (7.6) and with 
this simple phrase disposes of the millions of people 
who were ruthlessly executed or jailed on that oc- 
casion, — in the best Hitlerite or Bolshevik fashion, — 
a thing which the millions of now silent and frightened 
Chinese peasants still remember. But again, irony 
of fate, those peasants themselves would not be owners 
of the land for long! The Communists knew very 
well what they did, when allotting such uneconomic 
small plots to the land-hungry masses. This was but 
the first step on the road to collectivisation. 


2nd Step — The peasants were forced into ‘volun- 
tary’ mutual aid teams, ‘voluntary’ organized for 
their mutual benefit, using collective labour but on the 
basis of private ownership of property. (7.7). 


3rd Step — These mutual aid teams were con- 
verted into semi-socialist agricultural producers’ co- 
operatives or cooperatives of the elementary type, 
wherein labour was collective, the use of land and 
implements in common, and the management sivole, 
but where ownership was still private, and where the 
farmers next to a wage got dividends paid according 
to their share of land. (This is what we mean with 
Cooperative Farms in India). At the same time the 
State monopolised the purchase of foodgrains and 
other farm products and speeded up the organisation 
.0f credit cooperatives. Through the organisation of 
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marketing and supply cooperatives it quickly eli- 
minated the rural trader, the urban merchant and the 
big or medium peasants who had not been touched 
by previous land reforms. 


4th Step — Is the conversation of these agricul- 
tural producers’ cooperatives of the basic type into 
farming cooperatives of the advanced type, meaning 
nothing else than collectivisation pure and simple. In 
these ‘cooperatives’ the peasants are organized into 
working brigades and get nothing else than a wage, 
which is paid on the basis of the work they accom- 
plish. However a tiny plot of land is given for private 
cultivation. With this fourth step the process of col- 
lectivisation is accomplished, and the poor peasants 
who for a couple of years owned a small plot of land, 
have once more — with the exception of a toy garden 
— become as landless and, we may add, as land-hungry 
as ever. 


The Communists will claim that the peasants have 
voluntarily joined these ‘ cooperatives’, and that they 
can withdraw of their own accord, but we know what 
this means in reality. When the state has all the 
strings of trade, credit and supply in hand it can 
without difficulty oblige the people to do all sorts of 
things ‘ voluntary ’. 


The figures below show the astronomical growth 
of those producers’ ‘ cooperatives’ 


1950 — 19 producers’ cooperatives with 219 members 
1952 —- 3,644 et ” =e 
1953 — 15,068 é ” — 
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1954— 114,366 A s 2.3 million 

members 

‘i (out of which 529 of 

the advanced type) 

i covering 91.2% of the 

rural population out of 

which 61.9% coop. of 

the advanced type ; out 

of which 38.1% coop. of 

the elementary type. 





1955— 633,742 pe 


1956— 10,010,000 _—,, 





These colossal numbers in such a short space of 
time show that the introduction of ‘ cooperatives’ has 
been an artificial and forced process, manoeuvred by 
the Government and the party, not a spontaneous 
growth from within the community, as every genuine 
cooperative movement ought to be, 


C. Organisation of the Collective Farms 


We shall only touch a few points. 


(1) The emphasis in rural development and col- 
lectivisation of agriculture is on production, not on 
the welfare of the people, which will have to wait 
till a latter period. This policy is based indeed on 
the fundamental tenet of Communism that the person 
is for the state. In India we hold the contrary prin- 
ciple, namely, that the state is for the welfare of the 
citizens both in common and in private. 





(2) Every year production plans, containing very 
detailed instructions and targets to be implemented 
during the next 12 months, are issued by the govern- 
ment to the collective farms. In this way the available 
man power is put to work in constructive efforts such 
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as intensive cultivation, irrigation, use of manure, 
multiple cropping, and others, items which, it can be 
readily understood, can be implemented by backward 
villagers, only if they are banded together into working 
brigades and work under a strong authority and com- 
petent supervision. 


(3) Organisation of Labour Force: A collective 
farm usually covers several villages, it has even a 
tendency to grow in size and therefore the number of 
collectives will be reduced in the next years. The 
villagers are organized into production brigades, sub- 
divided into a number of working teams. The result 
is that within those huge enterprises, the personal 
face-to-face relations become impossible and the 
farmers become mere numbers. A management com- 
mittee is elected by the members and the farmer in 
turn appoints the leaders of the production brigades - 
and working teams; a supervisory committee is also 
elected to countercheck the activities of the manage- 
ment committee and to audit the accounts of the col- 
lective farm. 


(4) Incentives and remunerations: The problem 
of incentives for work is a difficult one since it implies 
the finding of a substitute for the traditional motive 
of private ownership and private cultivation. (7.15). 
It has become clear now that a collective farm cannot 
function efficiently without a piece-work system, func- 
tioning on the principle: to each according to his 
work, that is, more work, more pay, a practice to 
which most workers in other countries strongly object, 
as leading to overstrain and as debasing the worker 
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into a mere tool. In order to put the piece-work 
system into practice a set of norms for various jobs 
and fixed payment rates are established. We can easily 
imagine how this system may lead to gross abuses 
and how it reduces work to a sheer slavery. The 
amount of money and produce allotted for each work- 
day depends on the annual income of the collective 
as a whole. Again, it is a pity, that our Delegation 
‘has not studied this question of incentives and re- 
muneration more deeply, because it might well prove 
to be THE weak point of the whole system. (7.20). 
Work is divided among the brigades and teams. Those 
brigades who overfulfil their output norms are credited 
with additional remuneration while those who fulfil 
less than 90% of their norms are penalised. 
























In this way the whole population has been mobi- 
lized and regimented and by these means most is got 
out of the available labour power, even up to the 
breaking capacity. What will be the outcome of all 
this, it is still too early to say, the Chinese themselves 
know that great difficulties are ahead. We too, let 
us wait and see, and not compromise ourselves too 
easily in the same risky experiments ! 










(5) Resources, Technical Assistance and Supplies 
are readily supplied to the collective farms, and we 
can well understand that, seen from the technical and 
“material point of view, the organisation of agriculture 
on collective lines has opened the way for great techni- 
cal improvements and better production at a cheaper 
rate. 

(6) Local leadership: In how far have all these 
changes, imposed from outside on the Chinese peasants, 
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met with active response on their part? Is a real 
community spirit growing amongst them, are they 
awakening from their age-old lethargy, are they be- 
coming progressive? These last years, the Chinese 
peasants have suffered very much from the war and 
from internal troubles. The Communist party, on the 
other hand, has always been fundamentally agrarian in 
character and the early land reforms have gained for 
it the sympathy of the poor peasants. But the cruelties 
committed on that occasion are still fresh in the minds 
of all, and even now fear of the iron fist of the party 
is the dominant sentiment in China, — and one which 
is quite justified too, — but fear cannot possibly lead 
to the establishment of normal social relationships 
and to the normal budding of personalities. But the 
peasants have been submitted to such intensive pro- 
paganda and thourough brain-washing, that we should 
not be surprised if at present they prefer to give their 
dumb allegiance to the party and thus save their skin. 
The party has deeply established itself in the rural 
areas and the zealous activities of the local Com- 
munists may give the impresson that in China, the 
peasants have indeed become progressive and that 
local leadership is developping. An official delegation 
such as the Krishnappa Delegation, which has to keep 
to an official route, entirely prearranged by its hosts, 
could not possibly come to know what is really going 
on in the mind of the majority of Chinese peasants 
who are not members of the Communist party. Any- 
how in paragraph 7.24 the Report hints very discretely 
at such and similar difficulties, which pose great inter- 
rogation marks about the future of collective farming 
in China. 
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For the moment, larger numbers of people are 
being given work, than was ever the case before. Thus 
rural poverty has been reduced. There is, however, 
doubt that this will remain so, whether, namely, the 
collective farms will be able to go on expanding their 
activities so as to give continued employment to this 
large army of rural labourers? Rationalisation of 
techniques and gradual mechanisation will necessarily 
throw many people out of work. Those people would 
have to be employed in non-agricultural work, but 
ho cottage industries seem to be existent in China, to 
assimilate this labour force. (7.24). 


In the beginning of this article we put the ques- 
tion: is cooperative farming the Solution to the 
agricultural problem? To this we can now venture 
to answer : 


— It definitely creates conditions for the tech- 
nical and material improvement of agriculture and 
therefore for greater production within a short time. 


— It offers but a temporal solution to rural 
underemployment and population pressure on the 
land. The only definitive solution to this problem lies 
in rural industrialisation and cottage industries. 


— It is doubtful whether collectivisation has 
not ably improved the standard of living of the 
peasants, because in China production is the main 
object, human welfare is but secondary. 


— Collective farming is no solution whatever to 
“the landhunger of landless labourers, because it makes 
them more landless than ever. 
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Moreover we must not forget that agricultural 
improvement in China is due to many other factors. 
Newspapers and enthusiasts of collective farming in 
India are prone to forget this. 


VI. COOPERATIVE FARMING IN INDIA (*) 


Cooperative farming in this country must be seen 
against the background both of democracy to which 
India has pledged itself, and which implies a funda- 
mental respect for the free will and the basic rights 
and freedoms of every person, as well as in the light 
of the methods which a democratic government can 
use in bringing about social justice, democratic legis- 
lation, namely, and moral conviction. The regimes in 
India and China are diametrically opposed and there- 
fore offer quite different backgrounds upon which this 
experiment of cooperative farming must be seen, 
China has a Communist totalitarian regime which puts 
the progress of the state first and uses — sacrifices, 
if need be — the individual’s welfare for that purpose. 
India has a democratic regime which aims at raising 
the levels of living of its people and see to it that 
every citizen gets a just share of the common good. 
The report on cooperative farming, submitted to the 
Government by the Indian Cooperative Union, needs 
therefore as much attention, if not more, as the 


(*) cfr. “Rapid Expansion of Cooperative Farming”, TIMES 
OF INDIA, Dec., 31st, 1956. 
“ Cooperative Farming’, TIMES OF INDIA, Jan., 10th, 
1957, (Editorial). 
“ Land-Hungry Indian Peasantry will ever resist Co- 
operative Agriculture”, EASTERN COOPERATOR, 
Jan., 13th, 1957. 
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Krishnappa Report and the recently published Patil 
Report. 


Cooperative Farming in India the free pooling of 
land and joint management, usually at the village 
level, but in such a way that the peasants remain the 
owners of their land and that dividends are paid to 
them for the land and equipment they contribute. 
It is not collectivisation of land, because this would 
mean the suppression of private property, which is 
recognised as one of the fundamental rights of man 
both by the Indian Constitution and by the Charter 
ef Human Rights of the UN. Indian cooperative 
farming corresponds therefore to the Chinese agricul- 
tural producers’ cooperatives of the elementary type. 


In theory no argument can be brought against co- 
operative farming on the ground of social ethics, 
provided of course, it be not forced upon the people. 
It is however on practical grounds that the Report of 
the Indian Cooperative Union warns us against undue 
enthusiasm about cooperative farming, because it brings 
along very serious psychological and economic diffi- 
culties. Let us ennumerate them, because they show 
the other side of the picture. 


(1) Economic difficulties: Cooperative farming 
comes practically down to large-scale farming. But 
it is a doubtful policy to favour large-scale farming 
in countries where land is scarce and the population 
pressure on land great. It will indeed lead to rationali- 
sation and to the introduction of labour saving devices 
which will bring down the cost of production but will 
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also cause rural unemployment. On the contrary co- 
operation should raise the output per acre by supplying 
seeds fertilizers, credit, implements etc. to the farmers, 
and by marketing their agricultural goods serve the 
small farmers instead of supplanting them as they do 
in China and Russia. Cooperation should allow a 
greater number of farmers to make a better living out 
of small family holdings. In connection with this 
point, we might suggest to the government to send 
more delegations, this time not to ‘people’s demo- 
cracies’’ but to democracies, tout court, such as Japan, 
Dennemark, Holland, Switzerland, Belgium, where 
such multipurpose farmers’ cooperatives (not farming 
cooperatives) have solved this problem, without going 
to the extent of cooperativising the land. 


(2) Psychological Difficulties: The sense of 
private ownership and of family cultivation is so 
strongly embedded in the minds of farmer of this 
world, that any proposal which deprives him of inde- 
pendent rights of cultivation and cropping arouses his 
hostility. This hostility can be over-come at times of 
great distress and poverty only, by the following 
means, either by coercion and propaganda-cum-brain- 
washing as has been done in China, or by very intense 
religious idealism, as is the case in Israel. But once 
some standard of welfare has been reached the fissi- 
parous tendencies will take again the upperhand and 
the farming cooperatives will tend to break up. In a 
democracy like India we have not such great poverty, 
nor can we appeal to force or muster such a sustained 
religious idealism, as is necessary to keep farming co- 
operatives going. The Report rightly asks whether it 
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is possible for a large number of unrelated families 
to pool their lands together, if even the members of 
a joint family, which is a natural cooperative seldom 
keep the holding together. Therefore, even if our 
government or some few devotees of cooperation are 
convinced about cooperative farming, that does not 
yet mean that our farmers will ever accept it. 


(3) Practical Experience : The Indian Co- 
operative Union has itself been promoting and experi- 
menting in cooperative farming in tht last 8 years, 
but in most cases it has had to close them down and 
to revert to individual farming. Factionalism among 
the members, disputes about the relative intensity of 
work put in by the different members, mistrust, re- 
garding the use of funds, poor discipline, inefficiency, 
these spell the doom of the cooperative farms, in spite 
of the consistent guidance of the Union itself and the 
presence of strong leaders. One may deplore that 
human nature is so selfish, but we must take it as it 
is. In a democracy people can disagree amongst them- 
selves ; this is democracy’s greatest weakness, but it 
is also its greatest glory. 
















Positive suggestions 

The Report shows that in most countries only 
those forms of cooperation have succeeded which have 
enabled the peasant proprietors to buy their farm re- 
quisites and sell their produce on more favourable 
terms than they could individually do, without affect- 
ing their rights of ownership in land or produce. 
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Cooperatives, per se, cannot solve the problem of 
population pressure on the land, this problem can be 
solved through expansion of industrial employment 
opportunities only. 


What the supply and marketing or multipurpose 
farmers’ cooperatives can do is to increase the produce 
and hence the income from small holdings. And they 
will do it more efficiently than cooperative or collective 
farming will ever be able to achieve in the same 
acreage. For the farmers will always give more at- 
tention to tiny plots and crops, which they can truly 
call their own, than if they have to work on the huge 
fields of a farm in which they may have a share with 
another 500 or 1000 farmers. In agriculture, unlike 
in industry, productivity depends on the personal 
interest and care of the worker, and less on the 
technical means used. Therefore what might be 
gained in cooperative or collective farming, by greater 
rationalisation and cheaper large-scale techniques, is 
outweighed by the socio-psychological disadvantages 
of the peasants’ indifference, sloth, dissension and 
bureaucratic waste of money. 


Conclusion 

Much loose talk and undue enthusiasm is given 
to cooperative farming by newspapers and enthusiasts 
who have not carefully read the various important 
reports which have been of late published or will be 
published on this question, viz. the Krishnappa Report, 
the Indian Cooperative Union Report, and the Patil 
Report. 
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This question of cooperative farming is ultimately 
but an illustration of the deeper fundamental dif- 
ferences of philosophy and of approach methods, which 
are at stake in the race between the biggest democracy 
of the world and the biggest Communistic state of the 
world, India and China, for the attainment of self- 
sufficiency and the leadership of Asia. China is going 
to achieve a spectacular progress within the next few 
years, and many people will start doubting whether 
after all, their methods are not better, but let us wait 
and see, 20 or 50 years if need be, and let us not too 
readily sell our birthright for a mere plate of lentils. 


I firmly believe that India has the right solution, 
Our progress may be slower and more painful, but it 
will be a lasting one, because it is democratic and 
built on a healthy and realistic understanding of what 
human nature is. 


Totalitarianism may achieve great material and 
technical progress — it was the slaves of Egypt, who 
built the Pyramids — but ultimately it cannot build 
up a real community of men; it must break down, 
as every totalitarian regime has broken down in the 
course of history. It can never vanquish the noblest 
thing on earth, the free will of man. 


Anupdev Bhagat 
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APPENDIX — THE GOMULKA REPORT 


Here follow some of the remarks about collective 
and cooperative farming in Poland, which the new 
Polish Communist leader, Wladyslaw Gomulka made 
in his speech to the eighth plenum of the Polish Com- 
munist Party Central Committee on October 20, 1956. 
They should make us think, before embarking on Co- 
operative Farming. 


‘Beginning in 1949, that is, in the course of the 
past 6 years, the Party began the campaign for the 
collectivisation of agricultural production. During that 
period, some 10,000 cooperative farms were set up, 
affiliating some 6% of peasants farmsteads. 


‘Let us see what is the value of the overall pro- 
duct, calculated in constant prices per one hectare of 
land in all sectors of our agricultural economy, that 
is, in individual economy, on cooperative farms, and 
on state farms under the Ministry of State Farms. 
All data quoted pertain to 1955. 


Individual Farms Coop. Farms State Farms 
Percentage of 


Farmland 78.8% 8.6% 12.6% 
Overall produce 83.9% 7.7% 8.4% 
Livestock Production 91 % 4 % 5 % 


Overall production 

per hectare in units 

of money value 621.1 zlotys 517.3 zlotys 393.7 zlotys 
Coop. F. = 16.7% 


ie. difference between Individual F. < 
State F. = 372% 
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“When comparing the obligations of individual 
and cooperative farms from the point of view of the 
quota deliveries for the state and of land tax, we find 
that these obligations, estimated per hectare, are 
smaller on cooperative farms than on individual farms, 
particularly with regard to land tax. The difference 
in these obligations to the advantage of the cooperative 
farms constitutes an actual state grant for cooperative 
farms. 


‘Another item is represented by the additional 
payments for services given by? the state machine 
stations to cooperative farms. The total of these ad- 
ditional payments in the years 1952 to 1955 amounts to 
about 1.7 billion zlotys..... 


‘It can be added that the cooperative farms availed 
themselves of preferential treatment also in the pur- 
chase of artificial fertilizers. This is in brief an outline 
of the economic picture of cooperative farms. It is 
a sad picture. In spite of great outlays, they had 
smaller results and greater costs of production. I do 
not mention the political aspect of the problem.... 


Coming back again to Cooperative Farms, Mr. 
Gomulka adds: 


‘I see prospects for the development of the co- 
operative farm movement only under the follows 
conditions : 


(1) The joining of cooperative farms is voluntary. 
This means that not only threats of psychological com- 
pulsion but economic compulsion as well are excluded. 
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Tax assessments and the establishment of the size of 
quota deliveries could also be an instrument of com- 
pulsion. 


(2) The members of the cooperatives govern 
themselves. The cooperative is nothing but a self- 
governing agricultural production enterprise. The 
board is elected by the free will of the members. The 
management of the resources of the coop. should be 
also according to the will of the members.... 


‘If as a result of the abolition of various forms 
of grants the development of the cooperative farms 
is perhaps slowed down, we shall not lose anything 
as a result, either economieally or politically. We can 
only gain, both at present and in the future. 


‘The abolition of grants removes the unhealthy, 
uneconomic, impermanent foundation, which is con- 
stantly threatening to collapse, on which producers 
cooperation has been based.... 


‘If the effects achieved so far in the campaign we 
set up for cooperative farms in the countryside are 
what they are today, then the causes of this state of 
affairs should not be sought in the idea of cooperation 
itself, which is a good one, correct and just, but which 
has been distorted as a result of bad policy, bad 
methods, and by people incapable of sound economic 
thinking. 

‘Cooperative farming in the countryside will be 
effective when the deeply human sense of the com- 
munity of all working people is widely stimulated 
among the peasants.... 
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‘In order to build cooperative farms we need 
creative and progressive thinking, which is the mono- 
poly of no party and of no single man.... It is a poor 
idea to maintain that only Communists can build 
socialism, only people holding materialist social views. 


‘A quantitative development of producer coopera- 
tion cannot be planned because, on the basis of 
voluntary entry to a cooperative, this would amount 
to planning the growth in human consciousness, and 
that cannot be planned. There are not a few facts 
in our present state of cooperative farms which repel 
the peasant masses from the cooperative farms, such 
facts must be established.... 


‘Another page of the defeat of the thoughtless 
agricultural policy in the past period is the economic 
ruin of a great number of peasant farms listed in the 
category of kulak holdings. Equally thoughtless is 
the idea still heard today that the positive effect of 
the agricultural policy pursued in the past is the 
surrender of the ruined kulak to the people’s power. 
This kind of surrender could have been achieved at 
any time and there was no need for the years of the 
policy of so-called restricting the kulak, which in 
reality was not a policy of restricting exploitation but 
a policy of ruining the kulak farms. After all, even 
today it would be possible to achieve the wholesale 
surrender of all remaining prosperous peasants farms 
not yet ruined. There is nothing easier than to achieve 
such surrender, such a cheap, or rather costly victory, 
bearing in mind how much we are paying for the 
import of grain. 
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Mr. Gomulka ends his reference to agricultural 
policies by the following passage : 


‘There. are considerable possibilities in our 
country of raising agricultural production by the three 
types of farms. These possibilities depend, fiirst, on 
a correct and long term agricultural policy ; second, on 
deliveries of appropriate agricultural machines to each 
type of farm by industry — and, first of all, of arti- 
ficial fertilizers — and third, on raising the qualifica- 
tions of each peasant. And it is on this that we must 
concentrate our attention if we want to catch up with 
such countries as Czechoslovakia, and especially 
Germany, in so important a field of the national 
economy as agriculture. 


A. B. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN CERTAIN ASPECTS 
OF INDIAN ECONOMY — III. Pp. 176. New 
Delhi: International Labour Office, India Branch, 
1956. Price: Rs. 1.50. 





The present volume, priced in up-to-date decimals, 
contains an objective review on recent developments : 
industry, wages, collective bargaining and co-operative 
marketing. The review on industry covers the nine- 
teenth century till the outbreak of the First Great 
War, and the progress till Independence as well as 
the after-independence period and the First Five-Year 
Plan. It also includes the forecast developments ex- 
pected from the Second Plan. 


The second point taken up is the matter of 
industrial wages with special emphasis on the period 
following the Second World War. A question should 
here single out for special praise the study on real 
wages ; in spite of the increase in money earnings 
there has been little improvement in real earnings, 
the standard of living remains low, and the worker’s 
earnings are insufficient to meet his needs, especially 
if one takes into account debts and sicknéss and other 
incidentals. The present policy of the government 
aims at abolishing malpractices and abuses in 
wage payments, setting minimum wages, obtaining for 
workers a share in economic development and ad- 
justing wages to differential talents and results. The 
recent stress on labour participation in industry is 
expected to raise wage level and levels of living. 
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Already a number of collective agreements which 
are reviewed show the way to be followed. The 
fourth chapter tells in detail the activities and progress 
of cooperative marketing Societies in India, and 
surveys their organisation and work, financing and 
storage facilities as well as the training programmes. 


What calls for attention is the sober and objective 
style of reviewing facts and conditions, which is a 
relief from the hot and blasting style to which political 
economists have accustomed the public. The Indian 
branch of the International Labour Office is well set 
in the great tradition of the Geneva headquarters, 
and is making its most important contribution to the 
great work of this realistic and crucial international 
institution. Economists, sociologists and _ political 
leaders should have the present book within easy 
reach. 

A. Lallemand 


SECOND FIVE YEAR PLAN — Some Suggestions. 
1955. pp. 146. Price Rs. 3/6. By Mohanlal 
Saksena, M. P. (Metropolitan Book Co, Ltd., 
1 Faiz. Bazar, Delhi). 


In order to make a correct estimate of Mr. Sak- 
sena’s “ suggestions” it is important to remember the 
soil in which they are rooted. A close friend of 
Mahatma Gandhi, and a devoted follower of the 
Gandhian way of life, he views with deep concern, 
shared with so many others, the deviation from those 
principles of life taught us by the Father of the Nation, 
in the building of India’s economic life. 
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Perhaps this concern is best illustrated in a pas- 
sage in which Mr. Saksena discusses the importance 
of cottage and small scale industries which were so 
dear to the Mahatma in the rural reconstruction of 
the country. “The Plan Frame” he writes, “ proposes 
to take the country in a direction counter to that 
indicated by Gandhiji...... The cottage industries 
can only thrive if their sphere is defined and no en- 
croachment is allowed thereon by machines run by 
power.” (p.12). Again, further on in his book, he 
asks: “ What will be the position of cottage and small 
scale industries in the economy of the country ? Will 
they function as a stop-gap arrangement as envisaged 
in the Plan Frame or will they be developed as an 
essential part of our economy as advocated by the 
Indian National Congress under the inspiration of the 
Father of the Nation for the last thirty years and 
more? It is a fundamental question of policy and 
unless firm and unequivocal decisions are taken on this 
and other important questions like nationalisation, 
taxation, public borrowing, education and health, etc., 
I am afraid we shall not be able to make much head- 
way towards our objectives of fuller employment or 
Socialistic Pattern of Society.” (p. 96). 


Now, while most people would agree with Mr. 
Saksena that our economic development is far removed 
from that outlined by the Mahatma (alas! so many 
of Gandhiji’s ideas have already been discarded, to 
take but one: his refusal to encourage birth-control), 
few would be ready to admit that the Gandhian way 
equates the Socialistic Pattern of Society! If, indeed, 
the essence of economic Socialism means a strong 
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central control and a planning body, Gandhiji, on the 
other hand, insisted on the economic and political 
freedom of the smallest unit in Indian life — the 
village! It is common knowledge that the craze for 
a Socialistic Pattern of Society (whatever it may 
mean) is of a later date to the Gandhian economics of 
Sarvodaya. Surely, Mr. Saksena does not believe that 
Gandhian economics and Socialistic economics are one 
and the same thing ? 


Even though the controversy between the sup- 
porters of large-scale industries and the supporters of 
cottage industries does not appear to be settled in the 
country, it would be wrong to suppose that the Govern- 
ment is not interested in encouraging cottage and 
small-scale industries. In fact, the establishment of 
Small Industries Services Institutes in many centres 
like Bangalore, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and 
some other places is sufficient proof of the interest of 
the Government. These Institutes provide free infor- 
mation and free technical help to small industrialists, 
while the working capital for such enterprises may be 
borrowed from the State Finance Corporations which 
have been set up in most of the bigger States of the 
Indian Union. 


Unfortunately, the success of the scheme is de- 
feated by the same reasons which, in Mr. Saksena’s 
opinion, defeat the purpose of the Low Income Group 
Housing scheme — the bureaucratic approach of the 
departments concerned! He shows how there is no 
uniformity in the prescribed procedure of the depart- 
ments dealing with loans, and, he writes, “ Another 
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State insisted on every application under the system 
being accompanied by the house plan sanctioned by 
the local authority.” (pp. 26, 27). He might have 
added that for the ordinary low income wage-earner 
who is usually completely ignorant of the formalities 
of red tape, a complicated procedure which often means 
running from one official to another, generally ends in 
complete frustration ! 


Moreover, in the case of loans granted under the 
State Aid to Industries Act, the nature of the security 
demanded is such, that in most cases just those people 
who may benefit by such loans find it impossible to 
produce these securities. In fact, it is almost ridiculous 
to expect these wage-earners who, for the most part, 
are casual agricultural labourers, to be able: to offer 
any security by way of lands or buildings or gold! 
If, therefore, these are the people who are supposed 
to benefit under the scheme, so that they may have 
both some form of employment and also an income, 
then it is necessary that some system be devised so 
that securities for loans be within their reach. 


It is while discussing nationalisation that Mr. 
Saksena touches the core of the country’s difficulty in 
following out a programme of social and economic 
progress. He deplores the want of “a clear cut policy” 
regarding nationalisation, but welcomes the decision 
of the Congress to go slow due to lack of finance and 
trained personnel. He continues: “I agree with this 
decision for another very important reason, ie. we 
lack the social outlook which is essential for the suc- 
cess of nationalised enterprise. While we would not 
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knowingly take a pice from another person’s pocket. 
without his consent and still less even mention it to 
others, we have no compunction in evading the pay- 
ment of State dues whether it be payment for taxes 
or railway fares.... in most States and State con- 
trolled concerns, the management has been far from 
efficient and businesslike, resulting in considerable loss 
of public money, chiefly due to the inexperience, care- 
lessness and sometimes lack of social outlook and 
sense of public duty amongst officials put in their 
charge.” (pp. 96, 97) — 


That is just the difficulty, and it bedevils every 
sector of the country! Does it not explain the many 
shortcomings, Mr. Saksena sees in the country? The 
“irresponsible ” action and “ grabbing mentality” dis- 
played by “an officer holding the highest post in the 
Finance Ministry” (p. 46) ; the enormous amounts. 
spent on entertainment by various Ministries (p. 48) ; 
the “considerable corruption and nepotism in the 
matter of appointments” (p. 62); the attitude of 
those in Government service who feel “secure if they 
can keep their boss in good humour irrespective of the 
success or failure of the particular work in their 
charge ” (p. 63). and so the story goes on ! 


In his conclusions (p. 108) Mr. Saksena writes 
about the need “to infuse in the people a national 
outlook and a sense of solidarity, as also a new spirit 
of selfless service and cooperation.” Unfortunately he 
does not tell us how to bring about this great change 
among our peoples. To those who believe that social 
workers may be helpful to this end, he rightly replies 
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that “social workers will not carry much influence 
with the public unless there is some element of sacri- 
fice on their part in carrying out the work.” (p. 103). 
He then goes on to make this surprising statement : 
“For the proper type of sorial worker, we shall have 
to look to Rama Krishna Mission....” Doubtless, this 
Mission is doing fine work in the social field, but one 
wonders whether Mr. Saksena, with all his experience 
and knowledge has never met other social workers 
whose selfless devotion to social work has already 
received rightful praise from some of India’s leading 
statesmen ? These workers have shown that “ element 
of sacrifice” which Mr. Saksena demands as an es- 
sential part of social work. It is a pity that he has 
not met such workers during his public life. 


To the literature on the Second Five Year Plan, 
this little book is a valuable contribution. It touches 
almost every aspect of the Plan, and must prove a 
most useful aid to study circles and other groups 
anxious to understand the problems involved and how 
they may be solved for the economic and social pros- 
perity of the country. 


C.C.C. 
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Social Survey 


Orphanages 


A Bill introduced in the Rajya Sabha by a private member 
has been circulated by Government for the purpose of elicit- 
ing public opinion. It is likely to be taken up during the 
course of this year and pushed through. The proposed law 
seeks to provide for the more efficient maintenance of 
orphanages and widows’ homes. We shall first give the main 
provisions of the Bill and after that point out some of the 


. defects in it which need remedying. 


The proposed Act is to be called the Orphanages and 
Widows’ Homes Act, 1956. It will be applicable to the whole 
of India except the State of Jammu and Kashmir, and will 
come into force on such date and in such areas as the State 
Governments may appoint, and different dates may be ap- 
pointed for different areas. 


An “orphan” is defined as a boy or girl, under eighteen 
years of age, who has lost his or her parents or has been 
abandoned or is not claimed by his or her parents or guardian 
or is voluntarily surrendered by his or her parents or guardian 
on account of their inability to bring up the child. 


An “orphanage” means an institution by whatever name 
it may be called, where orphans are kept or intended to be 
kept for care and education. 


A “widow” means a woman who has no husband or 
anybody to look after her and may include a married woman 
who has been abandoned by her husband and neglected by 
other relations. 


A“ widows’ home” means an institution, by whatever 
name it may be called, where widows or females of any age- 
are kept or are intended to be kept for care. 
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Kinds of Institutions. There are to be three categories 
of orphanages and widows’ homes: ' (1) State-managed, 
State-aided, and (3) Private. Every district town of a State 
is to have at least one such institution of any one of the 
three categories. 


No orphanage or widows’ home may be established or 
maintained which is not recognised by a competent authority 
and no such institution will be recognised which does not 
conform to the conditions laid down by this Act. 


Orphanages and widows’ homes functioning at the time 
of the commencement of the Act shall be given six months 
to obtain recognition. 


A recognition once granted may be withdrawn if :— 
(i) there is contravention of any of the provisions of 
this Act or of the rules thereunder or any condition subject 
to which the recognition was granted or renewed ; or 


(ii) in the opinion of the Board, the condition, manage- 
ment or superintendence of the orphanage or widows’ home 
was not satisfactory. 


When a recognition is withdrawn the institution must 
close its doors. 


The managing committee of an orphanage or widows’ 
home may give notice to the Board of Control of its intention 
to close down. 


Machinery. Every orphanage and widows’ home is to 
shave a managing committee elected by the registered members 
of the institution. Who these members are is not quite clear 
from the wording of the law. Sub-section (i) of section 2 
‘defines a “registered member” as a member of an orphanage 
«or widows’ home whose name occurs in the roll of subscribers’ 
register maintained by the managing committee and who pays 
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a prescribed annual subscription to enable himself or herself 
to vote in the matter of management of the orphanage or 
widows’ home under the rules framed by each orphanage or 
widows’ home and election of the managing committee. 


Are these members the inmates of the orphanage or 
widows’ home ? If they are where are they going to get 
the funds to pay the subscription? Besides is it not a bit 
odd to require orphans or widows to elect a committee to 
manage the affairs of the institution! 


The function of the managing committee is the manage- 
ment of the institution which includes the care and education 
of the inmates. It will make suitable arrangements for the 
lodging, clothing, feeding, training and education of the in- 
mates until they are rehabilitated, or in the case of orphans, 
an inmate attains the age of 18 years. 


The managing committee shall provide for the education 
of the inmates of the orphanage or widows’ home, and with 
this end in view may open and finance a technical school or 
a school for general education. 


There shall be a Board of Control for the maintenance 
and supervision of orphanages and widows’ homes in every 
State with its head office at the capital of the State. 


The Board will consist of one representative from each 
of the district orphanage and widows’ homes from within 
the State existing at the time of the constitution of the first 
Board and thereafter as prescribed. 


There will be a Chairman elected by the members of the 
Board and approved by the State Government. 


Under the Chairman will be an Executive Officer who will 
also act as the Chief Inspector of orphanages and wisdows’ 
homes in the State. 
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The Chairman will grant recognition or withdraw recog- 
nition granted, subject to the approval of the Board. He will 
also, by himself or through another duly authorised person, 
inspect every institution at least once every six months. He 
has power to transfer an inmate of one institution to another 
or to assign an orphan or widow or female to any institution 
he deems fit. 


Discharge of Inmates. If at any time, the committee of 
management is satisfied that an inmate has become fit to earn 
his or her living or otherwise fit to be discharged from the 
orphanage or widows’ home it may discharge such an inmate. 


But to discharge, give in marriage or entrust a female 
inmate to any person the consent of the inmate given in 
writing before a Magistrate is essential. 


If the female in question happens to be a minor the prior 
approval of the District Magistrate, or when he is not available, 
of the Sub-divisional Magistrate, is necessary. 


All changes of personnel and all deaths should be notified 
to the Chairman in writing within a fortnight. Sudden deaths, 
however, are to be notified immediately. 


Inspection. Besides the routine inspection conducted by 
the Chief Inspector or other authorised person, the District 
Magistrate has the right to inspect an orphanage or widows’ 
home by himself or through another duly authorised person. 
Those in charge of the institution must afford him all faci- 
lities to carry out the inspection. 


When the District Magistrate or another Magistrate 
authorise by him, has reason to believe that any cognizable 
offence is committed or is likely to be committed he may enter 
the institution by day or night and no one may prevent him. 
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The Board of Control shall also appoint a panel of visitors, 
among whom at least one should be a woman, who shall visit 
an orphanage or widows’ home at stated times for the purpose 
of inspection and those in charge must afford them every 
facility and make available to them all documents, accounts 
and whatever they need for the purpose of the inspection. 


Appeals and Prosecutions. Any person aggrieved by a 
refusal or recognition, withdrawal of same or admission or 
any other matter may appeal within thirty days to the State 
Government whose decision will be final. 


Those who contravene any provision of this Act may be 
prosecuted, with the approval of the State Government. On 
conviction a person may receive a fine which may amount to 
rupees five hundred. For a second offence a prison sentence 
up to six months may be imposed. 


Grants. While State-managed orphanages and widows’ 
homes will be maintained entirely by the State, State-aided 
and Private institutions will receive financial aid from the 
State. But if Private institutions impart religious education 
to the inmates the grant will be withdrawn. 


State-managed and State-aided institutions may impart . 
moral lessons culled from all important religious precepts of 
the world on the model of Mahatma Gandhi’s prayer. 


Criticism. There are many orphanages and widows’ 
homes in India mostly conducted by private agencies. Some 
of them are entirely communal in character while others, 
although maintained by particular religious denominations, 
are open to all irrespective of caste and creed. While most 
of these institutions are operated efficiently giving to the 
unfortunate inmates the best that can be done under the 
circumstances, there are some which are a disgrace. Certain 
very obnoxious practices prevail in some so-called orphanages 
and widows’ homes. These unhealthy institutions must be 
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severely dealt with amd those in charge brought to book. 
But it may be asked whether a new law is necessary for 
this, Have we not enough provisions in the Penal Code to 
take effective measures against all such criminal activities? 
We have a real epidemic of new laws. And the pity of it 
is that not only the new laws but many provisions of existing 
laws are not enforced with that rigour which a law demands. 
What is needed is not a new law but more intense education 
of the public on its social obligations. The majority of our 
orphanages and widows’ homes are maintained by devoted 
men and women who have dedicated their lives to the cause 
of the poor and forsaken. What these people demand is not 
new restrictions but a little more sympathetic cooperation 
from those in authority, It is a notorious fact that the vast 
majority of the institutions caring for the poor find it difficult 
to give to their charges the barest of necessities. 


What does this proposed new law bring to the manage- 
ments of orphanages and widows’ homes? Endless trips to 
offices to obtain licences and recognitions, innumerable forms 
to be filled in, reports to be submitted in and out of season 
and harassment from various categories of inspection parties. 
No orphanage or widows’ home is afraid of imspections, in 
fact it welcome them. But why give a handle to some hostile 
official to unnecessarily complicate the work of those in charge 
of these benevolent institutions ? 


Section four of the Bill, to say the least, is in very bad 
taste, This section lays down that if a Private orphanage or 
widows’ home imparts religious education to its inmates it 
will be refused financial aid by the Government. One may 
well ask by what right such thing can be done. What has a 
secular State to do with religion? One can understand if 
it is said that grant will be refused if the institution is run 
purely as a communal organisation or that religion is forced 
down the throats of every individual irrespective of caste 
and creed. But when those who believe that no education 
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is complete unless the child is given a thorough religious. 
formation are penalised for exercising their right to freedom 
of conscience Article 25 of the Constitution becomes a sheer 
mockery. Section 4 of the Bill is unconstitutional and must 
be thrown out lock stock and barrel. 


Finally now that the Women’s and Children’s Institutions. 
Licensing Act, 1956 (No. 105 of 1956) has been placed on 
the Statute Book the present Bill is entirely superfitous. 
What the country needs is not more laws and regulations 
but the better enforcement of existing ones. 


Cantonment Lands 


The century-old system of land tenures in cantonment 
areas will be radically changed when the recent decisions 
arrived at by the Government are implemented. 


Although the ownership of the land situated in civil areas 
will continue to vest in the Government of India, Cantonment 
Boards will be authorized to dispose of such land on behalf 
of the Government of India. All income arising out of such 
disposal will be credited to the Cantonment Fund, subject 
to the condition that the amount thus realised shall only 
be utilized on approved development schemes. The Govern- 
ment reserves however the right to use vacant land which 
has neither been sold nor leased for military purposes. 


All occupancy holders of old grant sites in the civil 
areas may convert their rights over the land under the 
building, together with such unbuilt area in the holding. 
which is too small for further construction, into freehold on 
payment of five times the current standard table of rent. 
In regard to the area in exces of the above, a payment of 
25 times the standard table of rent is prescribed. Moreover, 
all holders of sites under the various leases situated in the 
civil areas may now convert their rights into freehold rights 
on payment of 20 times the current standard table of rent 
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if they have paid premium at the time of taking the lease, 
and 25 times in the case of those who had not paid any 
premium. 


Persons who do not acquire freehold rights, but who are 
desirous of taking a long lease may be permitted to obtain 
a fresh lease for 99 years. Such leases will be granted 
initialy for a period of 33 years, renewable at the option 
of the lessee, for successive periods of 33 years. 


Regarding bungalow areas the Government has further 
decided the holder of old grant sites, not likely to be required 
by the Government of India in the forseeable future, may 
acquire freehold rights in respect of land covered by the 
main building, on payment of ten times the current standard 
table of rent. In addition such holders may also be permitted 
to acquire, on the same terms, similar freehold rights in 
respect of such additional area out of his existing holdings 
as could conveniently be spared by the Government, provided 
the total area, including the built up area covered by the 
main building, does not exceed one acre in extent. 


It has since been decided not to permit the acquisition 
of freehold rights in respect of lands covered by the existing 
leases in bungalow areas. Unless the resumption of land 
in any such case is necessary to meet the requirements of 
the Government, the last holder of leases which have just 
expired may be permitted to take a fresh, but short term 
lease for a period not exceeding 30 years, on terms norrnally 
applicable to such leases provided also the arrears of lease 
rent, if any, up to the date of fresh lease are paid. 


F. C. Rodrigues 
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